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Just  as  you  might  expect,   cold-weather  questions  are  coming  in  faster 
and  faster  these  days.     And  among  these  questions  are  a  good  many  about  winter 
meals.     The  more  letters  I  read,  the  more  sure  I  am  that  homemakers  nowadays 
are  making  a  great  effort  to  provide  their  families  with  the  best  possible  diets 
for  good  health  all  winter. 

Now  for  example,  here's  a  letter  from  a  mother  who  asks  if  she  shouldn't 
include  more  starches,   sugars  and  fats  —  more  energy  foods,   that  is,   in  winter 
meals  than  in  summer.     "Don't  children  need  more  heat-producing  foods  to  keep 
them  warm  on  cold  days?"  she  asks. 

That  sounds  logical,  doesn't  it?     But  actually  the  nutritionists  say 
that  these  energy  foods  are  probably  the  last  thing  a  mother  needs  to  worry 
about  in  planning  meals  for  her  children  because  most  meals  have  enough  calories 
to  keep  children  warm,   especially  nowadays  when  homes  and  schools  are  much  more 
evenly  heated  than  they  used  to  be.    All  the  recent  studies  of  American  diets 
indicate  that  energy  foods  are  least  likely  to  be  lacking  but  that  the  protec- 
tive foods  ,-re  the  ones  many  people  go  shy  on.     So  if  you  are  interested  in 
providing  meals  for  the  family's  best  health,  better  concentrate  on  the  protec- 
tive foods  first.     In  other  words,  build  a  foundation  of  milk,   eggs,   green  and 
yellow  vegetables,  tomatoes  or  citrus  fruits,  and  so  on,  and  then  fill  in  with 
the  starches,  sugars,  and  fats.     The  protective  foods  are  the  ones  that  contain 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  and  proteins  needed  for  growth,  repair  and  general 
well  being  of  the  body.     So  they  come  first.     The  energy  or  calorie  foods  are 
so  easy  to  provide  that  they  come  second  in  consideration. 

But  wait  a  minute.     Maybe  I  should  explain  a  little  further  about  energy 
foods  and  protective  foo^s,   since  many  foods  fit  in  both  classes.     You  sec, 
most  foods  in  their  natural  str.te  supply  more  than  one  kind  of  nutrients.  Some 
of  the  foods  that  you  think  of  as  "starchy"  contain  important  protective  sub- 
stances, like  minerals  and  vitamins.     Whole-grain  cereals  are  a  good  example 
of  these  "many- value"  foods.     Whole-grain  cereals  are  rich  in  starch  so  are 
good  energy  foods.     But  they  also  contain  some  iron  and  other  minerals  and  they 
slso  contain  vitamin  B.     Potatoes  are  another  example  of  energy  foods  that  have 
other  important  values.     Potatoes,  too,  may  help  out  on  the  dairy  iron  ration. 
Not  so  much  iron  in  a  single  potato,  to  be  sure,  but  when  the  family  eats 
potatoes  twice  a  day  all  through  the  winter,   the  iron  adds  up.     And  so  does 
the  vitamin  C  that  potatoes  contain. 
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Speaking  of  these  raany- value  foods  reminds  me  of  a  letter  from  a  listener 
who  says  she  has  very  little  money  to  feed  a  large  family  on  and  she  wants  sug- 
gestions for  cheap  yet  nutritious  foods.     The  nutritionists  say  that  for  minimum- 
cost  diets,  at  least  half  of  the  cereals  may  well  do  whole-grain  forms.  Bulk 
oatmeal,  corn  meal,  rice,  and  cracked  wheat  are  among  the  cheapest  forms  in  whic 
to  "buy  cereals. 

So  much  for  the  starchy  foods  in  the  diet.     But  that  first  questioner 
also  asked  about  sugars  and  fats.     As  it  happens,  you  can  find  many-value  foods 
among  the  sweet  as  well  as  among  the  starchy  foods.     Molasses  and  sorgo  and 
cane  sirups  are  examples.     Thoy  add  iron  and  calcium  to  the  diet  as  well  as 
calories  because  they  contain  these  minerals  in  addition  to  sugar.     In  fact, 
the  less  refined  these  sirups  are,   the  more  valuable  they  may  be  for  their 
minerals.    A  study  made  not  long  ago  at  the  Mississippi  Experiment  Station 
showed  that  the  sirups  prepared  "by  crude  home  methods  on  southern  farms  "boiled 
down  in  great  iron  kettles  —  were  richest  in  iron. 

How  about  fats  in  the  diet,     AH  cooking  fats  and  all  table  fats  and  fatt 
foods  are  good  for  energy.     Bat  some  provide  vitamin  A  as  well.     Butter,  for 
instance,  is  a  good  source  of  vitamin  A.     If  you  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
for  food,  you  can  use  whatever  fats  suit  your  taste  —  butter,  olive  oil,  bacon, 
salt  pork,  lard  or  other  cooking  fat.    But  if  you  are  planning  a  low-cost  diet, 
you  may  use  more  salt  pork  than  bacon,  say,  because  salt  pork  is  cheaper  and 
goes  farther  in  seasoning  chowders,  bean  dishes,  and  mixtures  made  mostly  of 
cereals.     In  a  low-cost  diet,  a  large  amount  of  lard  or  other  low-cost  fats  heir 
out  in  providing  calories  cheaply  and  allows  for  baking  or  frying  to  give  extra 
flavor  to  food. 

Other  fats  that  have  been  getting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  last 
few  years  are  the  fish-liver  oils  which  happen  to  be  such  good  sources  of  vita- 
mins A  and  D.    Most  mothers  nowadays  understand  that  all  babies  and  very  young 
children  need  enough  vitamin  D  to  prevent  rickets.     In  tropical  regions  they 
get  enough  sunshine  to  meet  this  need.     But  up  here  in  the  temperate  zone,  all 
young  children  need  some  vitamin  D  to  make  up  for  lack  of  sunshine.     Which  is 
whv  you've  been  hearing  and  hearing  about  cod-liver  oil  or  halibut  liver  oil 
or  some  other  form  of  vitamin  D  for  the  children  in  winter. 

Now  for  a  general  answer  to  the  many  questions  about  rules  for  providing 
balanced  winter  diets  and  adequate  winter  diets  and  not-too-expensive  winter 
diets.     The  best  answer  I  know  is  that  bulletin  I  have  so  often  mentioned. 
Why  not  treat  yourself  to  a  copy  if  you  haven't  one  already?    Why  not  write 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.   C. ,  and  ask  for  "Diets  to  Fit 
the  Family  Income?"     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1757* 
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